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ABSTRACT 

Recent national data were' used to exaiine the impact 
of individual and institutional variables on the ability of race and 
sex groups to fcoiplete a four year college degree program proaptly 
(within three or four consecutive years) versus six to seven years. 
The results showed that black students were less successful than 
whites in prompt and in subsequent four year college completion. 
Also, males were far less successful than females in completing 
college on schedule. Initial race and sex differences favoring whites 
and females remained when examining subsequent college graduation 
rates. Regarding variable effects, college graffe performance was 
found to be a major determinant of prompt and subsequent college 
completion for all race and sex groups. In addition, high school rank 
was an important determinant of prompt graduation for white males and 

"prWpt~enrd-sttbsequent-gra^duati«_Jor WAck females, with reference to 
college characteristics , private colleges TTad a signal ieaint-e€-fex:A-on^ 

\ prompt graduadblon for whit^~and~blact males- but-na significant effect 
for females. However, attending a selective college did not have a 
significant effect on prompt or subsequent graduation for any of the 
four race and sex -^groups studied. (Author/API!) 
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* introductory Statement 

The Centex for Social ^Organization of Schools has two primary objectives: 
to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect their students, and 
to use this knowledge to develop better school practices and organization, 

- The Center works through -fiye programs tp achieve its objectives. The 

S tudies in Sch o ol Desegr egation program applies the basic theories o!e social 
organization pf schools to study the internal conditions of desegregated 
schools, the feasibility of alternative desegregation policies, and the inter- 
'relations of school desegregation with other equity issues such as housing 
and job desegregation • The School Organiz ation program is currently concerned 
with authority-control structures, task structures, reward systems, and peer 
.group processes in schools. It has produced a large-scale study of the effects 
of open schools, has developed. Student Team Learning Instructional processes 
for teaching various subjects in elementary and secondary schools, and has 
produced a computerized jjystem for school-wide attendance monitoring. The 
S chool Process and Career Development program is studying transitions' from 
high school to post secondary Inst^ltutlons and the role of schooling in th^ 
development of career plans and this actualization of labor market outcomes, 
the St udies in Dellnquencx and School Environments program is examining 
the interaction of school envlromnents, school experiences, and individual 
characteristics in relation to in-school and later-life delinquency. 

The Center, also supports a Fellowships in Education Research program that 
provides opportunities for talented young researchers to conduct and publish 
significant^ research, and to encourage the participation of Women and 
minorities in research on education. 

This report, prepared by the Studies in School Desegregation program, examines 
factors that influence prompt and subsequent college completion rates of 
black, white, male, an3 female students* 

/ 
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Abstract 

"* * 

Recent national data vera used to examine the Impact of Individual and 
Institutional level variable^ on the ability of race and sex groups to 
complete a four-year college proii5>tly (l«e., within three to four consecutive 
years) versus six to seven years after having entered college in 1972 or 
1973« The results shoved that black students were less successful than 
whites in prompt and in subsequent four-year college completion. In addition, 
males were far less successful than females in completing college on 
schedule. 

InitiaT race^ and eek differences favoring whites and females remained 
when examining subsequSit^ollege graduation rates. However, the magnitude 
of the race and sex duparlties was reduced when taking these rates into ^ 
consideration. In addition, the proportion of blacks and males completing, 
their B.A. degree increased substantially when college re-entry .rajtes, were 
examined. This finding indicates the importance of including college 
re-entry rates when describing the educational attainment of students. 

Regarding variable effects, college gradev^erfonaance was found to be 

a major determinant of prompt and subsequent college completion for all 

* * • . . . J- 

race and sex groupSc In addition, high school rank was an important 
determinant of prompt graduation for white males and prompt and subse;quent 
graduatlonfor black femalesv With reference to the college characteristics. 



attending a private college had a significant positive effect on prompt 
college graduation for white and black males but no significant effect 
for females, Hcxrever, attending a selective college did not have a 
significant effect on prompt or subsequent graduation for any of the four 
race /sex groups examined. 
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latrojductlon . \ 
This dtudy focuses specifically on black and white men and women who 
entered a four-year college after high school graduation in'1972 or 1973 ^and 
who were or were not successful in obtaining their degree on schedule 
(i.e., within three to four years) or six to seven years- after enrollment in 

1972 or 1973. Some recent studies suggest that certain disadvantages resuTT 

« 

from delaying as well as tetminating the college career- Fames and Kohen 
(1976) noted, for example, that college dropouts were no better off and in , 
seine instances were Worse off than high school graduates in terras of job 
access and: income*. Other investigators have repqrted a moderate isaTociation 
between educational discontinuity and diminished, occupational status attain- 
ment (Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1^72; Featherman and Carter., 1976; ** 
Karweit, 1977). The latter researchers concluded that interruptions and 
discontinuities in schooling produce attenuated occupational attainment 
because, employers' evaluate and process age-specific cohorts and are more 
favorable toward prompt achievers. Robertshaw and Wolfle (1980) replicated 
this finding. They reported that delaying entry into post-secondary education 
or interrupting the sequence inhibits students* subsequent status attainment 
relative to students who dp not delay or interrupt. Students who delayed 
their college career were found to obtain less education than non-delayjers 
net of social class background and ability. Delayers and interrupters were 
also found to have lower educational expectations than non-delayers and 
prompt completers (Robertshaw and Wolfle, 1980). 

Many students who drop out or interrupt their college career return and 
graduate. For example, an early study by Batts (1959) indicated that more 
than half of the dropouts in his survey returned and graduated from college. 
Eckland (1964) similarly noted in a more recent study that slightly less than 
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halfot th6 dropouts 'in .his Illinois autvey returned and graduated or were 
still potential igraduates aftex ten years. The findings by Batts^ (1959) and 
Eckland (196A) clearly establish the importance of studying dropoat rates 
over ttine:^'Thus, in this study, the ability of . jnales and females and 
blacks and whites to complete college on schedule, and subsequently complete 
after having dropped out, will be examined. In addition, race and sex differ- 
encss in variables affecting the college completion process will be reported. 

Sample * ^ . 

, The National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of^he High School Senior Class 
of 1972 is the data set that is used in this study. The survey, which is 
currently under the auspices of the Department of Education's National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) , was conducted to determine what 
happened to students after they Uft high school as indicated by their 
educational and "vocational plans and experiences. The project employed a 
two-stage probability sample with schools as first sampling units and • > 
students as second stage units. The original base year (1972). survey 
involved a representative sample o^ some ai, 600 white. and minority (Mexican- 
American.' Oriental, Puerto Rlcan, Native American, Black) twelfth grade men 
and women. These students were enrolled in approximately 1,200 U.S. public, 
private and church-af7niated schools: Whites (N-16,606) and blacks (3,119) 
constituted 91% of 'the original sample. The present analysis was restricted 
to black-white comparisons for two reasons. First, the other minorities in 
the NLS study (i.e.' Mexican-Americans, Asians, Indians) comprised only nine 
percent of the total sample. In addition, extensive missing data existed 
for "these minority groups on the standardized achievement test measure and 
other major variables of interest to this analysis. Secondly, and more 
iBportantly. the , distinct cultural, educational, and social characteristics 

• ' .q . 
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of these minority groups do nbt warrant combining them into a single group. 

The sample of selected scKoo.18 for the NLS study was stratified into 
600 strata based on a number of criCerlaf (1) the type of - control exerted 
over the school (public or nonpublic); (2) the- geographic division that the 
school was located in; (3KBKe nunibec of twelfth grade enrollees; (4) the « . 
proximity cf the school to institutions of higher education; (5) the percent 
minority group enrollment; (6)* the income level of the cosnmunlty surrounding 
the 'school; (7) ..the; degree of urbanization of the area surrounding the school* 
In addition, schopls that were located in low income areas or that, had a 
high proportion of minority student^ enrollment were sampled- at approximately . 
twice the. san^ling rate .used for the remaining schools in order to obtain an 
adequate representation of minority students. Schools In the .lowest grade 
twelve enrollment strattmi (i.e. 'less than 300 seniors) were selected with a 
probability proportional to their estftsated number of senior students and 
without replacement, whlcle schools in the remaining strata were selected 
with equal probabilities and without^ replacement. 

' Within each cooperating school, a random sample of eighteen twelfth 
graders and five alternates was drawn from senior class rostei;s. Students 
who participated in the survey were asked to complete a questionnaire which 
dealt .with their post high school plans, aspirations, family back^^round, and 
previous educational experiences* Students were also requested to complete- 
an aptitude test that measured their verbal and nonverbal ability. Additional 
student data were obtained from school records and a questionnaire completad 

* 

by giildance counselors. 

A £lrst year follow-up survey was conducted between October 1973 and 
April 1974. Ninety-four percent of the seniors who had participated in the 
base year survey conpleCed the first follov-up questionnaire (65 percent by 
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mail and 29 percent' by personal interview). Second and thlr^ -ye^r .f oLlow-uV 
surveys were cond^cted'in the Fall of i9.7A. and "1976, A fourth yeai f ollow-nj 
survey was conducted in 1979. ^ ■. ..>. 

The base year and all subsequent follow-up d^ta- are used ^n this study. 
During, the base year (19^2) survey, some of the NLS resiwndents were waking 
the transition from high, scWol to college. Approximately 30 percent (N-5,822) 
of the original black-white sample "(N=19 ,725) employed isi this study entered, 
a four-year college between 1972 and 1973. 

/ Methodology 

Variables 

The impact of student and institutional level variables on the four-year 
college graduation of race and sex groups is examined in this sfudy. Student 
'level measures. include, family background, standardized test performance,, high 
school rank, college sophomdre year grade performance ,^nd students,', higher 
educational expectations. Institutional level measures ^eluded college 
selectivity and type of control (i.e. public v. private) exerted over the 
colleges that students attended. The impact of social qt'ructurdl ^d institu- 
. tional measures ori student achievement hs^s been seldom examined In past 
research. " In addition, the few studies ihat have assessed college effects 
have not entailfed- simultaneous race-sex comparisons, which is one of the. 
Lb study, * 



features of thi 



The student anS" institutional level measures Included in this analysis 



'are' as follows 

1 



Faniily Status and Rtudent Ability . ^ ■ 

Past findings based on white samples are equivocal concerning the impact 
•of family socioeconomic status (SES) on the college outcomes of students. 
Wolfle^0L973)"and Bayer (1968) found that although SES is a major determinant 



of college entry, its inpact on college completion is minimal* However, 
other studies have reported a significant effect of. SES on college graduation 
(Sewell and Shah, 1967; Tinto, 1975) • Eckland (1964) noted that the conflict- 
ing results may reflect the use of different dependent measures (e.g.^, reten- 
tion through the freshman year vs* retention throughout four consecutive 
years of college vs. retention measured over a ten-year period). 

In this study, three measures are employed to examine the impact of 
family^ socioeconomic status pn college completion: father's occupation, and 
mother's and father's education* Fathei^'s occupation is coded in the metrics 
tf^uncan's SEI scores. Categories for the parental education measure (1-5) 
ranged from less than high school graduation to graduate and professional 
degree attainment • All three of the SES measures are^ base year items* The 
sheaf analytic approach used byHeise (1972) was used to construct a^ 
composite index which stimDarlzes the combined influence of the three status 
measures . 

Studies reviewed by Pautages and Creedon (1978) indicated 'that college 
graduates have significantly higher SAT and ACT scores than nongraduates. 
The standardized test variable employed in this study is a base year measure 
and is'isimilar to the college^dmissions test administered by ETS and ACT. 
It tapped students' verbal and nonverbal ability and consisted pf ^an equally 

weighted -linear composite of four subtests: math^, vocabulary, letter groups 

X 

and reading. ' . * - ' 

High School Rank - \ . . . 

Tinto (1975) and\other8*(Kainei^, 1971; Jaffe and Arfams-, \970 ; Blanch-, 
field, 1971) observed that class r4nk and high school grade performance are 
the most important" predictora .of' college graduation*. C^^ass rank, which is 
the measure of high school performance used" in this study, was obtained 
durjLng the base year survey from students '* high school records and coded in 



deciles. 

- College,Grade Performance 

Past lh>^a^lgatlons~o^f~w^ have shbim college gfaae performance tp 
be a major positive predictor of^dolTege graduation (Summer skill, 1962: 
Pantages and Creedon, 1978)* The current measure of college grades is based 

_on student reports? Studies have shown that student^* self-reported grades 
are reliable relative to official reports (Davidsen, 1^3; Lenke, i960; 
Baird, 1969; Maxey and Ormsky, 1971). These studies have^reported correla- 
tions ranging from .83 to .93 between student self-reported grades and 
official reports. The present measure was obtained from the second year 
follcw-up survey and is a seven category item that ranges from mostly A to 
mostly D. 

Educational Expectation s 

Studies consistently show that the higher students* educational expecta- 
tions, the more likely their chance of college graduation (Spaeth, 1970; 
Medsker and Trent, 1968;, Astin, 1964). In fact, Sewell and Shah (1967) found 
that when family background and standardized test performance 'are controlled, 
educational expectation is the strongest predictor of college graduation. The 
current ^neasure of expectations is a six category base year measure that was 
ot)tained during the initial survey. Students Indicated the highest level of 
education that they expected to achieve (ranging from less than high school 
graduation to obtaining a graduate or professional degree). 
College Selebrlvlty 

The direction of Influence of college selectivity on college graduation 
of whites is nat clear\ 3ome studies indicate that colleges with a high 
percentage of high-ability students have higher dropout rates than institu- 
tions of lower quality (Davis, 1965; Spady, 1970; Tinto, 1975). Davis h&s 



described this Inverse relationship as a "frog pond effect." He noted that 
-±fae-~hl:gh-aMlify cUmatj^ f the student^ bod y tends to lower the grade perfoiv- 

mance::^£^.theHablfest--enterliig.-f reshmen ♦ , Davis further expj^i ned th at low 

grades are directly related, in a negative direction, to college graduation. 
Therefore, the mean ability level of the student body miglft also have a 
negative effect on college graduation via its negative impact on grades. In 
contrast to David* (1965) argument, Meyer (1970), Nelson (1972), and Astin 
(1964) found a positive relationship between college selectivity and college 
graduation. Tinto (1975) noted that these conflicting results may be explained 
by other factors that differentiate graduates from non-graduates (e.g. 
factilty quality and the extent to which students are socially and academically 
Integrated in the college environment). These measures have been included in 
some studies but not others. 

- * The present measure of college selectivity was derived from a supple- 
mentary institutional data file that contained information about the colleges 
that NLS respondents attended. College selectivity is defined as the mean 
SAT score of the student body for each institution. 
College Control 

The influence of attending a private college (coded 1) versus a public 
college (coded 0) on the prompt college graduation of race and sex groups 
is also examined f Private colleges have been previously found to have 
higher short-r and long-term retention rates than public colleges (Tinto, 
1975; Astin, 1972; Kolstad, 1977). Tinto (1975) noted that in private 
colleges, much of the student selection and screening occurs during college 
admissions, thereby minimizing the chance of students dropping out. The 
present college control measure was also obtained from the NLS institutional 
data file. 



'8 

^Apart -from college selectivity and college control, other character- 

^<.^^^a nf the college have been examined in past studies. For example, 



some studies have investrgated lEKe-ef f ects- of-cotlege si^e .and-college : 

locale on student._acc.e8s an<3L retention (Kamens, 1971; Feldman and Newconb, 
1969; Panes and Astin, 1968). These studies generally show that attending 
a large college is negatively related to student retention. The findings 
regarding the effects of college locale (i.4. rural/urban; south/non-south) 
are less clear. However, preliminary analyses involving the present NLS 
sample indicated that region and college size were not significantly related 
to prompt graduation for race and sex groups. As a result, these variables 
were excluded from the present analyses. 
Four-Year College Completion (B.A. Obtained) 

The major dependent variables in. this study are: (a) Prdmpt Graduation^ 
having obtained the B.A. or college graduation status in 1976; and (b) S^- 
sequent Graduation— having obtained the B.A, or college graduation status 
by 1979. Students included in the analysis entered a four-year college in 
the Fall of 1972 or 1973. The 1976 measure of college graduation was 

J obtained f rom a_ third year follow-up study item whi^h asked students, to 

indicate the highest level of educational attainment they had achieved 
as of 1976. The response categories ranged from finished high school to 
Ph.D. or advanced professional degree. Students who had indicated that they 
had received a master's degree in 1976 were also classified as prompt college 
graduates. Data on the subsequent college graduation status of students 
were obtained from a fourth year follow-up item which asked students what 
their degree status was as of October, 1979. The response categories were- 
the same as the 1976 items. Students who did not receive a B.A. or a itaster'a 

degree in 1976 but who completed a master's or professional degree by 1979 
O -^-^-^ - 
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were classified as subsequent college graduates* 

For- the 1976 measure, students who transferred to another four-year 

college between 1972 and 1973 and who did or did not graduate In 1976 are 
also included in the analysis. In addition, students who went to a fbuf^ 
year college for three years and then transferred to a graduate school prior 
to completing their B.A. are also included in the analysis and are considered 
as college graduates... 

The 1976 and 1979 measures of college completion (B.A.) were recoded as 
dummy variables with college completers t:oded as 1 and non«*completers coded 
as 0* It should be noted that the appropriateness of using dichotcmous 
meastires as dependent variables in regression analysis has been discussed* 
These dependent variables have been occasionally found to create estimation 
problems in simple linear models (Goldberger and Duncan, 1973). However, in 
cases like the present one where: (1) the dependent variable- is originally 
a categorical rather than a continuous measure, and (2) interest ls>primarlly 
in the occurrence or non-occurrence of some phenomenon (i.e. did or did not' 
graditate), use of dichotomous dependent variables is appropriate (Nie 
et al», 1975; Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). 

. Analytical Model _ _ 

The path analytic framework employed in this study is presented in 
Figure 1. It is similar to past educational attainment iDodels In wKIcF 

Figure 1 About Here 

family background, standardized test performance, students* educational 
expectations, and high^ school academic performance have been found to 
directly and indirectly affect students' college enrollment, post-secondary 
experiences, and college outcomes (Fortes and Wilson, 1976; Sewell and Shah, 

16- 
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1967: Thomas. 1979; Thomas, Alexander and Eckland, 1979; Tintc, 1975). Thie 



present recursive model -shows the inf l.uen£e_ of student and college character-^ 
istics on the two major dependent variables— prompt and subsequent college 
~g^^d'ii^tl^n7~The"fi"r8t piSel^f variables iff Figure rdepIcts'THe^muerrce 
of family background and standardized test performance on college completion 
without taking other independent variables into consideration. In panels 
2 through 5 the effects of there background variables are examined when 
controlling for high school rank, educational expectations, college 
diaracteristics, and students' college grade performance. This step-wise 
procedure or ejcamining the influence of the independent variables on the 



major dependent variables with and without statistical control§-on-uLUci_„ _ ^ 

independent variables was employed throughout the analysis. 
P reliminary Test for Race-Sex Interactions 

A test for the significance of race and sex interactions (Tatsouka, 1971) 
was initially performed to determine if the path -model outlined in Figure 1 
warranted separate analysis for race and sex groups. Significant Inter- 
actions exist (Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973) if the percent of variance in 
the dependent variable accounted for by the multiple model (e.g. race and sex 
groups t reated separately) is significantly great..- than the percent of 
variance explained by the common or single model <Ce.,g. race and sex groups 
treated as a single group, with race and sex included as covariates). The 
results produced from the test include: (1) the percents of variance accounted 
for by the multiple models for each dependent variable; (2) the percents of 
variance accounted for by the common or single model for each dependent 
variable; (3) the percents of variance increases resulting from the multiple 
model, and (4) the F statistics associated with the differences in explained . . 
variance when race and sex groups are treated separately or combined as ^ 

0 

single sgroup. ^ * * , 
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Race interactions for the 1976 and 1979' measures' of college completion 
were significant at the__.Q5 level fpr„ fenjaies* Thus, a small but significantly 
greater percent of the variance was explained when white and black females 

were analyzed separately > than as a s ingle _group^_ In addition-,-^-ace-^ter- 

actions involving the 1979 measure of college completion were significant 
for males at the .05 level. Sex interactions for blacks and whites 
vere significant at the -05 level for the 1979 measure of college completion* 
Given the presence of significant ratce and sex interactions for both major 
dependent variables > separate parallel path models testing the effects of 
the independent variables on these dependent measures were devaluated for 
each race/sex group, (i.e. black males; black females; white males; white 
females) . 

. - . Results . - — -1- 

Table 1 presents t}ie item means and standard <ieviations for all variables 
in the regression analyses for race and sex groups. 

Table 1 About Here 

Sex differences are indicated by the higher means on high school rank for 
black and white females than for males* Females also make slightly 

higher college grades than males. However, both white and black males 

./ 

attend somewhat more select colleges than females, despite the similar 

standardized test pet>f ormance between the sexes and .the higher high school 

rank performance of females than males. Race differences shown in Table. J 

include the higher parental background status, standardized test and high 

school rank ^Performance of whites- than blacks. Also, NLS whites attend 

slightly more select colleges than blacks. However, the enrollment of both 

groups in private four-year colleges is about equal. * 
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Strllclng race and aex differences are reported In Table, 1 for the t.o 
- ^io-r-dependent variable.. The x^ults she. that HLS bUCs were less ^. _ 

~~"::;.s£ul t han whites In pr,.p rT»7.r^«d^e,uen^9M.ur-year- 

college graduation. In addition. ..ales were less successful than Eeeales 

co^pletms collese on schedule. Table 1 also indicates th at although . 
initial (l.e. 1976) race and se. dlsparitles_lncollese_co.pleUuu la™**— 
" ,hltes and feeales re,.lned in 1979. the ^gnltudeof .the differences were 
reduced when subsequent graduation rates are included. More, importantly. 
■ .he proportion .of blaCs and Bales completing four-year colleges increases 
substantially when-college re-entry rates are taUen into consideration. 

Tables 2-5 present the resuUs fro." the regression analyses for the two 

— ^^7^e;;^;nT^;i;isies:^p'-»^^ 



Ulcij*'*- ^-^r ^ ^ < 

-gVaduatlon. ' Tables 6" an, 7 report the direct. Indirect and total effects 
of the independent variables on the »aJor dependent variables. 

Tables 2-7 About Here _ 

Sgx Effects . 
Blacks 

nndlnss resardlns se. differences and similarities for blaCs can be 
noted, by focusing on the full" equations (Equations 6, for the major , 

^^^;;ndenr^b^iOTi.^™---^--"'— ^-^^^^ 

(.he bottom vllues which.Andi=,te the relative effects of variables within 
models, ,how that the most sSriUng se. similarity is that college grade 
performance is one of the two prime predictors of prompt and subsequent 

-c-^lWe-/aduatio:-|.or-blacl.malesJ^51,,273^and.blac. females (.218; .179). 
^ corresponding unspandardi.ed values suggest that the effect of College 

•. grad. performance o„ both dependent measures is slightly greater for blac. _ 
maW^;W7i .120) than for black females (.098; .079). 

. - .. .. - 19 : 
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The- 8tti»dardlzed coefficients also show that high school rank is a 



8ecpxid_»aJpJLJLtedictL0.rL^^^ pr.omp.t_aad_subfiequent_graduation-for-black^ 



~{7l8$; •IS3Ti Titles ^ and 7 show that xaost of the effect of high school 
rank on the major dependent^ variables for black females is direct* With 

reference to graduating on schedule^ following college grade, 'per formance» 

— 4 

g cttitnd in g a ^i i v a t e college (>268) is ^he secon d moat importan t f actor-^^Hf- 



black males Most of its influence is also direct (see Table 6). However, 
private college attendance does not significantly influience the subsequent 

graduation of black' males, -nor either of the two dependent variables for 

\ 

black females* ' 

Whites 1^ _ \ , 
Th e- standa r dized vah ies-ltr-T-afaie--^ and 5 show-that co H 



formance is dlso one of the two most important^eterminants of prompt and 
subaeqtieut graduation for white males (.239; .311) and white females (.240; 
.179)« The unstandirdized values indicate that its effect on prompt 
gradvatipn is about equal among white males (•B^l) and white females (•093), 
while its influence on subsequent college graduation is slightly stronger for 
white males (ilOA) than \rtiite females (.058). High school rank (.215) and 
attending a private college (.206) are the second most importan't determinants 
of prompt graduation for white males; and educational expectations (.151) 
t^ie-second-strongest—factor^ffecting— their- subsequent graduation. For 



white females, following college grade perfqpnance, educational expectations 
(.181) is the next most Jinfluential variable on prompt graduation. However, 
college grade performance is the only variable that has a sizeable and 
significant effect On the subsequent college graduation of whita females. 
Tables 6 and 7 show that the effects of educational expectations on the 
subsequent graduation of white males and the prompt graduation of white 
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females is largely direct. 



Race-L iff erences- 



^ \ « _ ; 

Turning^ ty^race^ailfefCTices^ ot-tHe^unstahdardlzeiil values 

in Tables 2-5-8how- that th€> impact of college grade performance on prompt and 
subsequent graduation is somewhat-stronger for black males (*-lA-?r^-2C)-than 

^ ^ 

fo r w fi l r*' n«TP« f.091; .lOA), white feiaales (.093; .058) and black females 
(.098; .079). Also» among males, attending a .private college has a slightly 
stronger effect on prompt graduation for black males (.270) thag, for white 
males (.217). 

Other race differences include the relationships between family back- 
ground, educational expectations,- and the two major dependent variables. , 

Fami-ly-background-has-a -noticeabl y , s trb ng e r e ffe ci:_on_the siibs,e_ quent than on 

the prompt graduation of black females (.167; .031) and white males (.118;^ 
.063). However, The reverse is true for black males (.055; .100). Its- 
impact on-both dependent- variables is equal for white females (.063; .063). 
Next, the standardized, and unstandardized values show thit educational 
expectations does not have a ^ignif icant'ef feet on the yrompt 6r subsequent . 
college graduation 6fblacks. However, it has a positive significant effect 
on the prompt and subsequent graduation of white males, and .the subsequent 
.graduation of white females. ^ - ' 

jiopoicant race similarities reportedJikTables 2-^5 Include thg ^ 

negMgible effects of standardized test performance and college selectivity 
"on-pro^tsand "subsequent graduation for all.. groups. These variables have been 
reported as'li^g significant effects on college completion in past research 
oA whites (Pmitaie^^anl Cteedon, 1978; Davis., JL965 ; Astin, 1964; Meyer, 
1970). However, for^Xck students, Thomas (1981) recently found that 
attending a predominantly b^;ack four-year college was more Influential and 



.15 

beneficial for the prompt and subsequent: graduation of black. students than 



TttenaTng'a highly selective college. 

-A-c6i^rrsWof-t1ie coef ficlencs of-deterjninatiottsr for- the four race- - 

sex groups shows that the independent variables a^alboiitniqimiy predictlp-- 
of prompt and subsequent gradt-ation for whites and bldck females. However, • 
because of the strong impact of private college -attendance, college grades. 



and family status on prompt graduation for black male., the independent 

variables are more predictive of the prompt than |^e- subsequent graduation 

of black males. Also, in general, the models are more predictive or the 

2 

two major dependent variables for males than females (white malee—R - .264, 
BA76; .210, BA79; black males— = .320. BA76; .144, 3A79; white females— 
« .1-60, BA76; .126. BA79; blac k_females— R .136 , BA76; .125, BA79) . 

Summary and Discussion 
This study sought to evaluate factors that influenced the ability of race 
and sex groups to complete a four-year college promptly (i.e. , within three 
to four consecutive years) versus six to seven years after having entered 

college in 1972 or 1973. Several interesting" findings were derived from the 

'■■i t 

data. Fir8ty*.among students who entered a four-year college shortly after 
high schoo^^ blaclc students were less successful than whites regarding prompt 
(1976) an^^ubsequent (1979) four-year college graduation. Tn addition, 
males were less successful than females in completing colleg e on schedule. ^ 



However, the proportion of NLS blacks and males who completed college increased 
substantially when taking subsequent graduation rates into consideration. This 
observation indicates-the importance of examining college -dr6p=6ut-ana"re-entfy 
patterns ^en' studying postsecondary schooling outcomes. 

Important race and sex differences and similarities were also found 
regarding the influence of the independent variableP on the two major 
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dependent variables. The »ajo. similarity occurring was that ^or all groups 
xolle8e.graJe..perforiance was among the two strongest predictors of prompt 
and" subsequent college graduation. Its effect was positive for both race 
anT^i^^s. -.SS^HTSeans-thit maintaining ^<>^ 
college success ♦ 

■^obser.rat-lnn sugge sts at least three Hr-PUcati ons- First , students 

:„uat be well integrated into the academic^and so;ial enviromnent of their 

-coi:^egel:-55pUiii-£Hn^^ ^ 
similar observation in his^ previous study of white college students. Second, 
educational administrators mi;"^7^ci^t-in^.rchin8 students ^^^^ 
colleges in order to maximize college students' success. Third, students 
.ust rel^lizV-the"importance of-coire^^^^^ for college success 

and apply themselves to meet the academic requirements of various colleges and 
universities. 

Two final observations from this study having implications for fature 
research concern the predictability of the resp.rch model. For all groups, 
the student .nd, institutional level measures were better predictors of prompt 
than subsequent college graduation. This suggests that the utility and 
effectiveness of educational attainment models may vary depending upon the 
point of focus in the school^g career (i.e.. college entry, immediate vs. 
dii^£ed^anatlohT-s^^ -hi^er educational attainment).. .This_point_ _ 
is also illustrated by findings in Fhis' study that contradict previous 
educational attainment research that employed similar independent measures 
but different dependent variables. For example, past studies on blacks 
and whites have reported that educational . expectations and high school rank 
are important determinants of college enrollment and the type of college 



that students attend (Fortes and Wilson, 1976; Thomas, 1979; Thomas, 
Alexander and Eckland, 1979). In addition, previous studies have jfound 
family -background and standardized test performance to be ma^or deter- 



minants' of:. college-access' arid the total^ number of years of schoo]^ing 

completed (Sewell and Shah, 1967; Fortes and Wilson^ 1976). However, this 

> 

study indicated that upon gaining access to college, standardized test 



gexformaiice-is-not-xonsequent-ial for four-year college completion for blanks 



or ^whites. In addition, educational expectations did not significantly 
,*»ffect the four year college graduation of blacks; nor was high sclyml rank 
a significant factor for 'white female college graduation. . 

Differences between past and present findings' cleai;iy indicate that 
race and sex interactions^and the effects of Independent variables in 



educational att ainment- modftls varv-^— depend-ingr-on the major outcome variable 
of interest. This point should be seriously considered when comparing 
educational attainment studies and'' when formulating educationil policy for 
various students. 

The fact that the independent variables accounted for at most thirty-two 
percent of the variance in the major dependent variables also points to the ^ 
need for additional inquiries that examine other factors that influence 
college completion* For example, the impact of student financial aid, faculty 
and student networks and interaction patterns, and student participation in 



various campus act' vities_and organizations may increase the percent of 
variance explained in the present dependeo^^easures. ^ 

Additional research that may extend the current findings entails follow- 
up studies of the occupational achievement of prompt and delayed college 
completers. As previously noted, interrupting the postsecondary education 
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sequence has been found to produce attenuated occupational attalnnent 
(Feathenaan and Carter. 1976; Robertshaw and Wolfle. 1980). It would be ' ' 
■ informative to know the' extent to which this finBing Applies to .the current 

/ . y .- > 

sample of prompt artd mibseq.ient, college graduates. Thusu.i[ue8tion8 about 
the subseq uent higher educationa l- an(f occupational attainment of students are 
needed- to cxtend^our .current understandinTortace^and^sex effects on post- 
setondary educational outcomes. 
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The Effects of Student— and-^Insflttitional C haracteristics on 
the Four-Year College Graduation of Race and Sex Groups 



FnaliyrrSt 



Father's Occupation 
Mother's Education 
Father ^s Education 



-Stand^dlzed -Test 
Performance,,^ — --r 



Educational 
Expectations 



, College 
Selectivity 

College 
Control 









High School 
Rank * . 









College 
Sophomori^ 
Grades 



Prompt Four~Year 
Graduation 
(BA--76) , 



vO 



ERIC 



26 ' , 



''Subsequent Four-Year 
GraduaAon 
(BA-79) 



• 27 



Table 1 

-It-€nri<enanr"ana~Standara~Deviations 



Variables^ 



Father's Occupation X 

SD 

Mother's Education X 

SD 

Father's Education , X 

SD 

Standardized Test X 
Performance SD 

High School Rank X 

SD 

Educational Expectations X 

. SD 

College Selectivity X 

SD 

College Control X« 

SD 

College Grades X 

SD 

BA 1976 ' X 

SD 

BA 1979 X 

SD 



Blaclc Black White- White- 



Males- 


Females 


Males 


Females 


34.52 
24.46 


32.94 
23.05 


53.74 
23.06 


52.80 
23.25 


2.29 
1.14 


2.14 
„ 1.14 


2.60 
1.05 


2.69 
1.07 


2.08 
1.12 


1.96 
1.17 


3.03 
1.31 


3.11 
1.29 


190.44 
27.42 


189.43 
28.05 


229.89 
23.16 


230.79 
23.89 


5.'93 
2.38 


6.84 
2.61 


7.12 
2.31 


8.17 
1.89 


5.06 
0.97 


5.28 
0.60 


5.19 
0.74 


5.09 
0.67 


912 . 94 
181.08 


889.1/ 
— 186.78 


123.04 


QM 10 

121.93 


0.31 
0.46 


0.34 
0.47 . 


0.34 
0.47 


,0.32 
0.47 


4.09 
1.12 


4.24 
1.10 


4.78 
1.32 


5.12 
1.26. 


0.32 
0.47 


0.42 
0.49 


0.49 
0.50 


0.60 
. 0.49 

*< 

0.79 
0.4i 


0.60 
0.49 


0.62 
0.49 


0.74 
0.44 



^ue to extensive missing data on the standardized test performance and the 
college selectivity measure, pairwise present rather than listwtse deletion 
of missing data was used. SPSS' s pairwise option eliminates caseS/OHly from 
variables involving missing data rather than from all variables.' As a result 
of this procedure, the number of cases for black males ranged from 157-Z45, 
for black- females, 191-375; for white males 334-492; and for white females 
283-424. 



^See variable description section for specification of variable categories. 



T«ble'2 

Model of Four- Year ColleKe Completion for BUck Males* 



Dependent Variable a 





(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




BA76 


BA76 


BA76 


BA76 


llA/D 


•173 


•I7 9 - ^ 


. ^167 


U67 


• 158 


• 100 




• 003* 


• 002* 


•00^ 


• 002* 


• 002* 


• 250 


• 159 


• 145 


' ^144 


• 125 


• 108 




•041 


.041 


•041 


•046 


•031 




• 209 


• 207 


.207 


• 235 


• 156 






•030* 


•030* 


• 023* 


•016* 






•063 


•(^63* 


•04'9 


• 032 








.000* 


•000* 


-•000* 








•005 


-•048 


-•003 










• 279* 


• 270 










• 277 


.268 












• 147 












• 351 


• 102 


• 138 


•142 


' .142 


• 211 


• 320 



Indtpendcnt— ^ : 

Variables 

FMilly Status^ 

Standardized Ttat 
?«rfor«anc« 

High School 
Rank 

Educational 
Expectttlona 

College 

Selectivity 

college 
Control 

College 
Grades 



'This analysis Is based on SPSS subprograa regression option Palrwlse Deletion • The number of cases for black males ranged from 157-245 • 

^PrellmlTiary analyses comparing^ weighted and unweighted distributions did not yield major differences in thtf^ resulting percejitages^ As a 
re?iult» the unweighted distributions vec^e used in these analyses^ 

^^Valucs^flr the Family Status cwiposlte are sheaf coefficients which can be interpreted as standardized regression coeffici<?nts (Helse, 1972). 
However, the coefficients do not have a corresponding unst#ndardised value. 

**The top Value is the unstandardited coefficient and the bottom value.ls the standardixed coafficient^ 
*Coef f ic^ients are less than twice thtlr atandard trror. 



ay 

BA79 


(2) 
'BA79 


(3) 

• BA79 


(4) 
BA79 


(5) 
gA79 


(6) 
BA79 


• 077 


• 105 


• 077 


• 071 


• 071 


* ^055 


• OllS 

• 159 


• 009* 

• 128 


• 007* 

• 107 


• 009* 

• 127 


•003* 
• 117 


• 007* 

• 103 




•015* 
•072 


• 014* 

• 069 


• 014* 

• 070 


'•018* 
• 086 


•005* 
• 024* 






•048^ 
• 096 


•050* 
• 099 

-•000* 
-•069 


• 046* 

• 091 

-•000* 
-•099 


<d39* 
• 078- 

-•000* 
-•064 








c 


• 168* 

• 159 


• 160* 

• 152 

• 120 

• 273 


• 039 


• 043 


.052 


• 056 


.078 


.144 



23 \ 



30 



Independent 
"VTiabl€» 



FMlXy Status 
Standardited Taat 



Far to nunc c 
High School 

Educational 
txpectationa 

Collaga 
Stlactivlty 

Collttgc 
.Control 

Collcga 
Grades 



(1) 



.063 

•002* 
.134 



.032 



Kodal of Four-Taar Collcga Cowplation for Black Faaalaa*'^ 



Dependent Variablea,- 



(2> 
BA76 



<3) 
BA76 



(A) 
BA7 6 



(5) 



(6) 



.070 

.000* 
.030 

•046 
.244 



.077 

.000* 
.028 

.046 
.242 

.012* 
.014 



.070 

.000* 

-.056 - 

.046 
.248 

.022* 
.027 

-.000* 
-.107 



.044 



.t)31 



.072 



.072. 



.082 



.001* 
.049 

.045 
.241 

.002* 
.003 

-.000* 
-.115 

.117* 
.112 



.093 



.000* 
.027 

.036 
.189 

-.015* 
-.018 

-.000* 
•.073 

.130* 
.124 

.098 
.218 

.136 



(1) 
BA79. 



.145 



.009* 
.135 



.042 



(2) 
liA79 



(3) 

-BAZ5L 



(4) 
BA79 



(5) 
BA79 



(6) 



.130 



.152 



.144 



.155 



.167 



.002* 
.033 

.044 
.237 



.002^ 
.024 

.042 
.227 

.065* 
.081 



.002* 

.029_ 

.042 
.228 

.068* 
.083 

-.000* 
-.023 



.089 



.095 



.096 



.002* 

.027._ 

.042 
.226 

.062* 
.075 

-.000* 
-.025 

.038* 
.037 



.097 



.001* 
•009 

.034 
.183 

,047* 
.058 

•000* 
'.009 

•048* 
• 047 

•079 , 
.179 

•125 



*thia analysis is based on SPSS subprogram regression option Pairwlse 1)alatlon. The nuabar of cases for black females ranged from 191-375^ 

^Preliminary analyses comparing weighted and unweighted distributions did not yield ftajor dlffarencas in the resulting percentages. As a 
result » the unweighted distributions ifere usad in these analyaes. 

Values for the Family Status composite are sheaf coefficients which can^be Interpreted as atandardited regression coefficients (Hcise. 1972). 
However* the coefficients do not have a c9rreapo,ndittg unstandardixad value. 

^e top value is the unstandarditad coefficient and the bottom value Is the atandardlsad coefficient. 



Coefficients are less than tvlce their standard mrror. . 



Varltblf 



Standard Istd Taac 
Perfonuince 

High School 
Rank 

educational 
ExpcctaClona 

College 
Selectivity 

College 
- Control 

College 
Crades 



»A76 



.005 
.27i 



• 074 



A2y 



fiA76 



7AU 4 - 

a I) 

IfaMlal of Foift^Taar Cellesa Cradttatioo for White lUlaa [ 
Oaptndtot-Vari^bliir 

_<3)„^-^4 ) ( 5) (6>_ a) C2) 



BA76 



1A76 



.009 



.083 



.083 



BA76 
«031 



BA76 
.063 



.002* 
.101 

.289 



.002* 
.073 

.054 
.249 

.139 
.206 



-.001* 
.059 

..41 

.135 
.200 

.000* 
.068 



.130 



.166 



.170 



.001* 
.046 

.057 
.262 

.138 
.203 

.000* 
.000 

.237 
.225 



.216 



-.006* 
-.002* 

.047 " 
.215 

.119 
.176 

.000 1 

iOio 

.217 
.206 

.091 
.239 

.264 



BA79 
' .126 



BA79 
.1S8 



.015* 
.195 



.005* 
.070 

.040 
.212 



.059 



.089 



-C3X 



aA79 
.118 



.003* 
.043 

.033 
.175 

.115 
.194 



.121 



IA79 
.109 



.002* 
•025 

.031 
.164 

.m 

.186 

.000* 
.087 



.128 



>(5)_ 



BA79 



BA79 



.105 



.002* 
.024 

.031 
.165 

.111 
.186 

.000* 
.084 

.010* 
.011 



.128 



.118 

-.003* 
-.038 

.020 
^ .104 

.090 
.151 

.000* 
.110 

-.013* 
-.014 

.104 
.311 

.210 



fThlj analyala ia based on SPSS aubprogram rcgreaaion option Palndse Deletion. The number of cases for white inales ranged £^051 334-492. 

^Preliminary analyses comparing weighted and untielghted distribution* did not yield major differences In the resulting percentages. As a 
result, the unweighted distributions were used In these analyses. 

' . n 

for the Family Status io»poslte are sheaf cocmclents which can be interpreted as standardized regression coefficients (Hclse. J972). 
However, the coefficients do not have a corresponding unstandardlzed value. 

^The top value is the unstandardlred coefficient and the bottom value is the standardized coefficient. 
^Coefficients are lesa than twice their #tan4ar4 arror. 



tMm 5 



Variables^ 



IX jLStJLtMt-. 



Sc«nd«rdls«d Ttst 

High School 
lUok 

Educational 
ExpacUtlosis^ 

Collega 
Salactlvity 

College 

* Control 

Colltit 
Cradea 



(1) 
1A76 

•00^ 
•204 



*057 



. (2) 
SA76 


(3) 
■A76 


(4) 
gg76 


(5) 
BA76 - 


(4) 
1A76 


f (1) 
BA79 


(2) 
BA79 


(3) 
BA79 


(4) 

BA79 


(5) 
BA79 


. <6) 
BA79 


^104 


.0*3 


' .063 


^031- 


.053 " 




"TlOO 


.122 


.077 


.034- - 


.063' 


•003* 

•X29 


.001* 


.001* 

• vOU 


•001* 


-.001* 


.017 
.254 


.012 
.171 


.011* 
.157 


.010* 

a44 


.010* 
.141 . 


.,007 * 
.097 


.035* 


.035* 
.137 


«034* 
.134 


.041* 
.15$ 


.025* 
.096 




*032* 
.148 


.032* 
.148 


.031* 
-.14^ 


.032* 
.148 


,022* 
.101 




.123 
.169 


.US 
.162 


.iu 

.152 


.131 
.181 






.026 * 
.043 


. .021 * 
.036 


.021 f 
*03S 


.034 * 
.057 




1 


.000* 
.068 


.000* 
.028 


.000* 
.053 








.000 * 
.065 

< 


.000 * 
.062 


.000 
-.081 




I 




.141* 
.134 


.121* 
.115 

.093- 
.240 










.010 * 
.011 


-.002 * 
-.003 

.058 
.179 


.070 


.095 


.099 


.114 ' 


.160 


.079 


\094 


.096 


.100 


•010 


.126 



*Thla analycU la baaa4 cm SFSS Mbpiosm regtMslK oftlo« YalxwlM D^tlcti. Ttm n«ber of caaea for white fenalea ranged froo 283-42.<. 

^Prellnltiary analyaea eo^rlag valeted ami i— aiglitad ^trlWtlana dU w>t yield laajor dlffc/rencea la the reaulclng percent-gss. Aa a 
reault» the uowelglited distriBotlooa were uaed im dMie anelyaee. 

^Values for the FaaUy Statna coivoeite are abeai^ ceef f iclemte ykUk cmm he laterpreud «• atandardixcd regreaalon coeff^cienta (Halae, 1972). 
However^ the coe££icl«aui do not have a correapoadlns — t aa d t rdfied valne. 

She top value ia the enatandat^lyed coeffldene ami the hettos vnlne is the etaniardlaed coefficUnt. 



Coelllclenta ere lean than twice their af lard mmt. 
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btcoaposltlon of Cff«cU of Inil«pend«nt Variables on Prompt 
(1976) Coll«g« CradoAiott for Met and Sax Croups« ' 





Varia> Xes 


« 


Black 
Halea 






Black , 
Fesalca 


- 




White 
• Halta 


• 




White V 
Females 








Direct 


Indirect 


Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


- Total 


< Direct 


Indirect 


Total , 


Direct 


Indirect 


Total 




y-Mlly Scacua 
iSES) 


aoo 


;on ! 


.173 


.031 


.032 


.063 


.063 


-.009 • 


.054 


.063 


.141 


.104 




Stand. Teat 
rerforsMinca 


*108 


.142 


.250 


.027 


.107 


.134 


-.002 


.273 


.271 


-.029 


.164 


.135 j 




High School 
Kank 


as6 


.053 


.209 


.189 


.055 


.244 


.215 


.074 


.289 


.096 


.073 


.169/ 




Educational 
Expectationa 


*032 


-.01 ^ 


.063 


-.018 


.032' 


.014 


.176 


.030 


.206 


• ! .181 - 


—.113 ■ 


.068 




Collcgt 

Selectivity - 


-.003 


.00$ 


.005 


-.073 


-.034 


-.107 


.020 


.0^8 


.068 


.053 


.015 


.068 




College 
Control 


.268 


.009 ' 


.277 


.124 


-.012 


.112 


.206 


.019 


.225 


.115 


.019 






College 
Grades 


.351 




.351 


.218 ' 




.218 


.239 




.239 


.240 




Mo 



values in Tables 6 and 7, allowing for roundi-^s differencea.^ 
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teeonpotitieo 8ff«ett of I«a«pt9dtnt VftrUVlti on 8ubitqu«it 
(1979) Coiltgt Grtduation for Uf «ad Sox Croupo* 



. Moptmloftt 
¥oglablo> 



FoAiXy Status 

(SES) 

Sund* Toot 
VitrfonMnco . 

Migli School 

Edocitional^ 
Expectations 

Collegt 
SolQctltrlty 

.tqlleso 

^ Control 

College 
erodes 



Blo^ 
Mslss 



Slock 
Fewolos _ 



Vhits t 
Males 



Dirsct Indlrsct Total 
.055 > :OZZ ' .077 
Mi 
.048 
.018 
jp.OOS 
.007 



•103 
•024 
•078 
-.064 
.152 
• 273 



•159 
•072 
•096 
-.069 

• 159 

• 273 



Diroet Indlrsct ToUl 

•167 -^022 \l45 

.126 «135 

k054 .is. 
•023 
--•032 



.009 
.183 
•058 
.009 
•047 
•179 



••010 



•081 
-.023 
•037 
•179 



Dirsct ^ Indirect Total 
•118 •OOS ^126 

'.233 
•108 
•043 
-.023 
.025 



-.038 
•104 
>151 
•110 

-.014 
• 311 



•195 
•212 
•194 
.087 
•Oil 
• 311 



.097 

•101 

< 

•057 
•081 
-•003 
• 179 



Vhits 
Fsmalcs 



Direct ^lndl.r«ct Total 
*063 .021 .084 

• 157 



-•016 



.254^ 
•047 .148 
.014 .043 



.065 



•014 .011 



^ .179 



\>en the Independent vsriablss srs sntsred stepwise into ths regrosslon squat Ions as In the present case, the total effect equals J^* •""ff'^^f^J 
regression coefficient produced for an Independent varUbls when It first enters the regression equation. These values are «Po"«^^J°°^« rffllr 
effects. The direct or net effects shown In the.table are duplicate standacgized values from columns 6 of Tables 2-5. The total jndirect 
coefrlclents shown were derived by subtracting cpluiwi 5 (the direct effect) from colu«o 3 (the total effect). A more technical method Jo'-^ccompos- 
ing Independent variable effects can be found In ^Iwin and Kaussr (1975). yUso of the latter procedure yields resumes which closely approximate the 
values In Tables 6 and 7, allowing for rounding dlffsrsnces^ ^ 
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